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All  Specimens  Illlstrated  herein  are  from  the 
Author’s  Collection. 


COLLECTING  AND  HOW  THE  CRAZE  STARTED 


All  persons  engaged  in  selling  or  collecting  Indian  and 
Mound  Builder  relics  can  not  help  but  notice  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  Archaeology  and  the  present  great  demand  for  speci- 
mens. Within  the  short  period  of  one  year  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  this  direction.  New  collec- 
tions have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country  by  the  thousand,  and 
old  ones  have  become  more  and  more  interested  and  stimulated 
to  further  efforts.  Those  selling  can  hardly  secure  enough  to 
supply  the  demand  and  the  farmer  is  beginning  to  find  out  “that 
them  Indian  flints  an’  sich  is  worth  somethin’.” 

The  most  of  the  collectors  now  existing  got  their  “ start,” 
or,  as  an  eastern  man  says,  “ received  the  first  impetus  which 
set  them  agoing  never  to  stop  ” directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Centennial.  That  wonderful  and  magnificent  display  in  the 
National  Museum  which  so  many  or  our  young  folks  beheld 
stimulated  many  to  start  out  on  their  collecting  tour  in  the  field 
of  Archaeology.  The  numerous  Amateur  papers  which  sprang 
up  like  mushroons  immediately  after  the  Centennial  helped  the 
good  cause  along ; (but  Amateur  papers  change  hands  so  often 
and  break  up  so  frequently  that  most  of  our  collectors  are  loos- 
ing faith  in  them.  In  fact  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  to 
every  observed  that  it  DOES  NOT  PAY  to  run  an  amateur 
paper.) 

Again,  many  persons  have  started  in  this  direction  by  mere 
accident,  when  they  least  thought  of  ever  becoming  collectors. 
Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  interested  to  learn  how  the  writer  be- 
came connected  with  this  work. 

While  visiting  relatives  in  Muskingum  County  in  the  summer 

of  1882,  one  hot  summer  day,  my  cousin  John  M and 

myself  went  out  to  a stream  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
house  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a bath.  Like  all  boys  who  have 
nothing  special  to  do  we  liked  to  spend  about  half  our  time  those 
hot  summer  days  in  the  water,  playing  and  frolicing  as  only 
boys  can.  We  took  our  swim  and  had  sf-ot  out  on  the  bank  and 
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were  nearly  dressed  when  we  saw  a ground  hog  leisurely  mak- 
ing his  way  up  the  hillside  opposite  us.  There  was  a strip  of 
meadow  about  two  hundred  yards  wide  between  ourselves  and 
the  hill,  and  knowing  that  we  could  run  very  rapidly  over  this 
level  ground  while  the  ground  hog  would  have  to  run  slow  up 
hill,  we  took  out  after  him  leaving  the  rest  of  our  clothes  behind 
us.  Well,  we  got  real  close  to  him  before  he  was  far  up  the  hill 
and  my  cousin  John  by  a well  directed  throw  knocked  him 
down.  Before  he  could  get  up  and  away  we  were  near  enough 
to  throw  accurately,  and  a few  large  stones  well  directed  soon 
laid  the  poor  fellow  out,  a “cold  and  lifeless  form.” 

W e were  about  to  return  for  our  clothes  when  our  attention 
was  attracted  by  hearing  voices  from  the  hill  top,  and  looking 
through  the  trees  we  beheld  three  young  men  all  digging  as 
hard  as  they  could.  Wondering  what  they  were  digging  after 
we  ran  back,  hastily  donned  our  duds  and  climbed  rapidly  up 
the  hill  to  the  spot.  John  knew  one  of  the  young  fellows  and 
addressing  him: 

“What  on  earth  are  you  fellows  digging  for  up  here  on  the 
hill  ?” 

“I’ll  bet  you  a dollar  you  can’t  guess  what  we’re  after.” 

John  had  no  money  and  could  not  bet;  I happened  to  have  a 
little  change  and  spoke  up  and  said  : 

“I’ll  take  you  up.  Give  me  three  guesses,  put  up  your  dollar 
in  John’s  hand  and  I’ll  do  the  same.” 

“All  right,  go  ahead.” 

So  we  put  up  our  money  and  I commenced  to  guess. 

“Well,  first,  you  are  after  a ground  hog.” 

“No.”  And  they  all  laughed. 

“Second;  then  you  are  after  a skunk.” 

“No.”  And  they  laughed  harder. 

“You  must  be  after  a buried  treasure.” 

“Partly  right  and  partly  wrong,”  said  Bill  Comin,  one  of  the 
boys  present. 

“You  came  near  it  and  yet  you  did  not  hit  it.  I did  not  think 
you  would  come  so  close.  How’s  the  bet  John?” 

“I  judge  the  bet  off;  he  came  near  it,”  and  he  handed  me 
my  dollar  and  Bill  his*. 
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“Step  up  here  and  look  in  and  see  what  we  have  found.” 

We  accepted  the  invitation.  We  climbed  a small  but  steep 
hill  and  reaching  the  top  found  a large  hole  about  six  feet  deep 
in  the  center.  Looking  down  we  saw  what  looked  to  us  (never 
having  seen  a mound  or  relics  before, ) like  long  yellow  stones, 
small  wedge  shaped  black  stones,  pieces  of  a rough  looking 
flower  pot,  and  we  began  to  laugh. 

“Do  you  know  what  them  is  ?” 

“No,”  said  John,  “we  have  not  the  least  idea.” 

“Well,  we  have  made  a valuable  discovery  here.  This  is  an 
ancient  Indian  or  Mound  Builders  mound  and  we  have  found  a 
skeleton  and  some  long  spear  heads,  some  celts  and  pottery.” 
And  Bill  showed  us  some  parts  of  a skeleton  and  explained 
in  a short  talk  as  well  as  he  could  the  implements  found.  The 
explanation  was  sufficient ; that  just  set  me  wild  ; I asked  them 
to  let  me  dig,  and  dig  I did.  My  hands  were  blistered  and  I 
was  all  over  clay  and  dirt  when  through,  but  I did  not  mind 
this.  It  seemed  to  come  right  in  my  line  and  it  was  not  a week 
before  I had  opened  several  mounds  and  had  commenced  my 
now  large  collection.  Those  bones  and  pottery  found  in  that 
Muskingum  County  mound  were  the  first  relics  I ever  collected, 
and  though  they  are  rough  and  of  no  special  value,  yet  I prize 
them  above  anything  I have  in  my  entire  cabinet.  They  carry 
me  back  to  the  days  when  I first  commenced  to  study  antiqui- 
ties. 

From  that  day  to  this  I have  become  so  wraped  up  in  this 
subject  that  nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  induce  me  to  aban- 
don it. 

* * * * * * 

Having  noticed  the  great  interest  in  and  the  demand  for 
relics,  I have  prepared  this  little  catalogue,  hoping  that  the 
reader  into  whose  hands  it  may  perchance  fall  may  find  some- 
thing therein  to  interest  and  instruct  him. 

If  there  is  any  specimen  herein  mentioned  that  you  have 
not  in  your  collection,  or  any  variety  of  specimen  you  desire,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  supply  you  with  same. 

If  there  is  any  relic  mentioned  herein  and  not  described 
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fully,  and  if  you  desire  furthur  particulars,  please  write  me,  en- 
closing stamp  for  reply.  All  relics  described  are  GENUINE, 
and  the  perfection  of  each  one  guaranteed  unless  stated  “Dam- 
aged.” The  locality  of  each  specimen  is  given  on  the  lable. 

All  Orders  sent  me  Will  Receive  Prompt  Attention. 
All  light  relics  weighing  less  than  one  pound  I send  by  mail 
and  pay  the  postage.  Heavy  relics  are  neatly  and  securely 
boxed  in  as  small  a box  as  possible  and  the  purchaser  pays  the 
expressage  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Hoping  to  receive  a share  of  your  patronage,  I am. 

Yours  Truly, 

WARREN  K.  MOOREHEAD, 

July  4th,  1887.  Xenia,  Ohio. 

NOTE. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  term  “Mound  Builder”  is  done 
away  with  in  this  catalogue.  The  distinction  between  “Mound 
Builders”  and  Indian  Relics  is  so  slight  and  the  proof  so  slight 
that  I have  therefore  decided  to  use  one  term  throughout 
the  book.  All  mound  relics  however  are  so  specified,  and 
many  are  termed  “relics  of  the  Ancient  Indians.” 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  avoid  any  discussion  as  to 
the  people  who  made  the  relics  herein  mentioned  ; he  has  of 
course  his  own  ideas,  and  his  own  theories  and  beliefs  concern- 
ing these  aborigines  of  ours.  He  has  wished  simply  to  set  be- 
fore the  public  the  implements  they  left  us,  and  let  older  and 
wiser  heads  battle  with  the  deep  questions  connected  with  their 
history  as  a race. 

FLINT  IMPLEMENTS 

The  kinds  classified  and  described. 

Flint  in  small  quantities  is  found  all  over  the  United  States, 
We  do  not  find  the  true  English  flint  in  this  country,  but  we 
find  varieties  just  as  hard,  more  easily  worked,  and  flint  which 
served  the  purpose  of  our  Aborigines  just  as  well, 

The  Ancient  Indians  in  Ohio  and  the  neighboring  states 
obtained  most  of  the  flint  out  of  which  they  made  the  imple- 
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ments  we  find  in  Knox  and  Licking  Counties,  Ohio  ; (some  flint 
was  quarried  along  the  Ohio  river,  but  the  supply  being  limited 
therefore  we  cannot  call  that  one  of  the  “depots”) 

In  the  ancient  quarries,  in  the  celebrated  “Flint  Ridge,”  of 
Knox  and  Licking  Counties,  we  find  many  broken  and  battered 
stones  and  a tew  hammers  which  gives  us  a clew  as  to  how 
flint  was  quarried,  There  is  not  the  amount  of  hammers  found 
in  the  flint  quarries  that  there  is  in  the  ancient  copper  quarries 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  therefore  we  judge  that  most 
of  the  flint  was  broken  by  common  stones  and  not  with  worked 
implements.  In  parts  of  the  ridge  where  the  flint  lies  near  the 
surface,  there  is  evidence  that  a fire  was  built  and  kept  up  some 
time.  Heat  cracks  and  breaks  flint,  so  we  know  of  another 
method  by  which  flint  was  quarried.  But  flint  cracked  and 
broken  by  fire  was  often  unfit  for  use.  The  fire  has  a tendency 
to  break  it  into  very  small  pieces,  some  of  which  were  too  small 
to  make  even  the  least  arrow  head. 

The  surface  along  this  flint  ridge  is  dug  over  and  quarried 
to  a depth  of  several  feet ; this  shows  that  it  has  been  worked 
many,  many  years.  All  over  the  ridge,  and  in  the  immediate 
vacinity,  are  found  slabs  of  flint  roughly  blocked  out,  which  are 
termed  “blocks.”  These  slabs  are  usually  five  inches  long  and 
three  inches  wide  ; some  are  larger  and  others  smaller,  but  that 
is  the  average  size.  These  blocks  could  very  easily  be  made 
and  then  carried  long  distances  and  the  arrow  or  spear  heads 
made  after  the  Indian  was  safe  at  home.  Very  few  imple- 
ments were  made  and  finished  at  the  ridge  ; from  the  chips  we 
find,  we  conclude  that  nothing  but  the  blocks  named  were  made 
there.  The  Indians  all  seemed  in  a hurry  to  quarry  the  flint 
and  get  away  from  there  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  probable  reason  that  the  Indians  were  in  such  a hurry 
to  get  away  and  make  their  implements  at  home  is  this  : 

Flint  Ridge  being  the  locality  where  the  flint  abounds  in  in- 
exaustable  quantities,  and  being  near  the  center  of  the  Indian 
country,  north,  south,  east  and  west ; the  Indian  tribes  for  miles 
around  would  naturally  all  go  there  to  obtain  their  supply  of  the 
precious  material.  As  a consequence  many  fights  may  have 
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occurred,  hostile  tribes  may  have  met  there  and  fought  for  the 
possession  of  the  ridge  ; while  they  were  striving  for  the  mastery 
another  tribe  may  have  come  in,  taken  the  flint  and  kept  both 
the  warring  sides  away.  Hence  it  was  the  desire  of  every  In- 
dian to  get  what  he  wanted  and  get  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

I have  often  thought  that  they  did  not  wait  until  they  got 
home,  but  stopped  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  ridge,  where 
they  knew  they  would  be  safe  and  there  made  the  implements ; 
for  about  twenty  miles  or  a little  less  north  from  the  flint  fields 
we  find  spots  of  ground  that  for  a better  name  we  call  (after 
Longfellow,)" Ancient  Arrowhead  makers  shops.”  These  spots 
of  ground  are  about  two  hundred  or  more  feet  across,  and  the 
ground  within  the  space  mentioned  is  literally  covered  with  flint 
chips ; broken  and  unfinished  arrow  heads,  scrapers,  drills, 
spears  and  knives  are  found  in  large  numbers.  A few  of  the 
blocks  are  found  that  are  well  chipped  down  or  broken,  and 
this  shows  that  the  arrow  heads  and  other  implements  were 
made  from  these  blocks,  In  other  localities,  about  Granville, 
Ohio,  we  find  arrow  head  makers’  shops  that  do  not  cover  so 
large  a space  of  ground,  and  in  one  field  that  I know  of  we  find 
the  site  of  a "shop”  right  where  there  was  a village,  for  instead 
of  finding  only  flint  implements  as  at  the  other  places,  we  also 
find  axes,  pottery  and  pestles. 

Sometimes  in  mounds  and  often  in  little  "mines”  or  pockets 
in  the  field  we  find  large  numbers  of  these  blocks  piled  together. 
They  have  often  been  called  discs,  and  sometimes  are  mistaken 
for  spades  and  hoes  ; but  anyone  who  has  visited  flint  ridge  or 
Licking  County,  and  who  has  tramped  all  over  those  fields  and 
hills  will  surely  know  (if  he  examines  closely)  the  true  use  these 
blocks  were  designed  for. 

The  following  classification  embraces  nearly  all  of  our  com- 
mon flint  implements.  It  will  not  agree  with  the  ideas  of  all 
archaeologists,  but  the  writer  after  three  years  of  careful  study 
and  handling  of  upwards  of  forty  thousand  flint  implements, 
cannot  see  any  better  way  or  method  of  classification.  The 
classification  is  based  upon  field  searches  and  not  upon  what  he 
has  learned  from  books  or  from  conversation. 


ARROW 

HEADS. 


SPEAR 

HEADS 

1 

KNIVES  f 
DRILLS  I 


'l  Triangular,  no  notches. 
War  Points  >-  Deep  Notched. 

J Long  and  Slender,  notched. 


Rare, 

Common 

AND  VARIOUS 


Leaf  Shaped, 

Short  and  Thick  or  Blunted 

“Oregon”  Points 

Shallow  Notched 

Deep  Notched 

Rotary 

Serated 

Double  Notched 
Top  Notched 
Pointed,  both  ends 
Stemmed 


Triangular 

Leaf  Shaped 

Long  Slender,  Notched 

Broad,  Notched 

Deep  Notched 

Top  Notched 

Curved  Fish  Spears 

Thick  Spears  L VARIOUS  • 

Curved  Back 
Double  Edged 
Single  Edged 
Straight  Edged 
Curved  Edged 


Flint  Balls. 

Hoes. 

Spades. 

Discs. 

Cones. 

Blocks. 

Lance  Heads. 
Scrapers. 

Flint  Celts. 

Heads  to  War  Clubs. . 


Rimmers 

Perforaters 
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Some  of  the  different  forms  of  Flint  Implements. 

The  reader  will  see  by  the  illustration  of  nine  “flints”  just 
given  that  there  are  many  kinds  and  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
common  and  sold  at  low  prices;  others  are  rare  and  bring  a good 
price.  He  will  see  a fine  drill  perfect  and  without  a flaw  in  the 
center;  a drill  like  this  will  bring  $3.00  any  day.  Some  drills 
are  shorter  than  this;  this  one  is  above  the  average.  I sell 
drills  just  as  good  but  a trifle  shorter  for  $2.00  by  mail, 
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Rotary  arrow  heads  well  made  are  getting  scarce,  No.  4 
is  a rotary  arrow,  and  has  unusually  deep  notches,  Probably  it 
was  used  as  a war  point;  such  points  are  worth  from  75  cents  to 
$1,00. 

No,  9 is  a serrated  point  and  is  very  good;  I can  furnish  a 
limited  number  of  serrated  points  as  good  as  the  one  figured,  for 
$1,25  each.  These  serrated  points  may  have  been  used  in  war  I 
they  are  generally  slightly  rotary,  and  when  shot  would  revolve 
slowly;  this  would  make  a very  painful  and  tearing  wound  in 
the  victim  struck. 

No.  2 is  one  of  the  three  cornered  triangular  war  points ; 
these  were  common  and  sold  at  75  cents  per  dozen  two  years 
ago,  but  there  have  been  so  many  inquiries  for  them  that  every 
dealer  is  out  of  them;  they  are  generally  shorter  than  the  one 
figured.  One  archolologist  says  they  were  shot  being  lightly 
fastened  to  the  shaft;  when  a person  was  struck  he  of  course 
tried  to  pull  out  the  shaft  which  left  the  point  to  work  its  way  in 
the  body  and  death  soon  ensued.  War  points  are  at  present 
very  cheap,  at  $1.00  per  dozen.  I have  some  war  points  from 
the  celebrated  Fort  Ancient  which  I will  sell  at  $1,25  per  dozen; 
they  were  undoubtedly  used  in  that  great  fight  there,  as  many 
of  them  are  found  in  the  Indian  graves  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  hill. 

No.  5 is  the  ordinary  Indian  arrow  head  such  as  are  found 
in  all  our  fields;  I sell  no  fair  class  of  them;  none  but  good  ones 
at  60  cents  per  dozen,  and  fine  ones  at  $1.00  per  dozen.  All 
flint  implements  are  sent  bp  mail,  postpaid,  and  the  locality  of 
them  is  specified  by  a label  on  the  box. 

No.  7 is  the  rarest  of  all  arrow  points,  and  I am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  the  majority  of  collectors  have  not  one  in  their  entire 
collection;  that  is  the  long  and  drill  shaped  pointed  arrow  head; 
I have  not  seen  over  fifty  in  all  the  thousands  of  implements 
that  have  come  under  my  notice;  they  are  found  once  in  a 
great  while  in  Warren  County,  Ohio  ; they  make  a very  beauti- 
ful cobinet  specimen,  often  being  made  of  red  flint.  Price  each, 
$1.50,  None  but  fine  ones  sold. 

No.  8 is  one  of  the  “top  notched  implements.”  The  one 
figured  being  an  arrow  head,  but  larger  ones  like  it  are  spear 
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heads.  These  are  found  now  and  then  in  this  county,  and  are 
worth  from  25  to  50  cents,  according  to  the  size  and  workman- 
ship. 

No.  3 is  a broad  and  deep  notched  arrow  head,  very  fine; 
they  are  entirely  different  from  the  long  slender  points  and  are 
not  found  in  large  numbers;  a fine  one  is  well  worth  50  cents, 
and  a good  one  brings  30  cents. 

No.  6 is  a fine  notched  scraper.  Scrapers  are  not  usually 
notched  and  are  common;  notched  scrapers  are  rare.  Scra- 
pers are  found  north  of  flint  ridge  in  numbers  ; I have  them  un- 
notched, good,  at  20  cents  each;  fine,  at  25  cents  each;  notched, 
good,  at  30  cents  and  fine  at  50  cents  each. 

FLINT  HEAD  TO  WAR  CLUB. 

Short  thick  flints  were  used  to  shoot  musk  rats  and  mink 
and  are  found  near  streams  and  ponds.  The  point  being  thick 
the  Indian  could  shoot  the  rat  through  the  head  without  break- 
ing his  arrow.  The  skull  of  the  rat  and  the  mink  is  thick  and  if 
he  shot  an  ordinary  point  the  point  would  be  sure,  to  scale  off  or 
break.  These  thick  points  are  for  sale  at  10  cents  each  for 
good  ones,  and  two  for  25  cents  of  the  fine. 

I have  many  spear  heads  notched  or  unnotched  according 
to  the  classification.  The  spears  range  in  price  from  ten  cents 
to  $1.00.  Some  of  the  very  finest  are  eight  inches  in  length  and 
pirces  on  them  are  (of  course)  high.  Lance  heads,  hoes,  flint 
celts,  and  curved  fish  spears  are  very  rare  and  can  not  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  I will  send  drawings  or  a limited  number  of 
them  upon  application.  The  illustration  given  on  next  page  of 
the  war  club  headed  with  a flint  is  a fair  representation  of  the 
supposed  manner  in  which  the  large  leaf-shaped  spears  were 
mounted.  The  chief  or  prominent  warrior  is  supposed  to  have 
carried  this  club  and  used  it  upon  sundry  occasions.  Often 
large  flint  heads  of  war  clubs  are  found  which  show  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  having  been  lashed  to  a stick  in  the  above 
manner,  creases  made  by  the  thongs  still  being  disernable  upon 
the  sides  of  the  flint.  These  war  clubs  heads  are  found  in 
limited  numbers  about  the  celebrated  Fort  Ancient  and  were 
probably  used  in  the  great  battle  fought  there. 
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One  four  inches  long,  good,  is  worth  75  cents  ; four  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length,  fine,  $i.co,  postpaid. 

I have  many  fine  Oregon  points  of  obsidian,  some  of  them 
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War  Club,  Headed  with  Flint. — Price  $1.00,  postpaid, 
being  nearly  transparent.  They  make  beautiful  cravat  pins.  I 
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have  some  of  the  best  ones  mounted  on  gold  pins  and  they  in- 
deed, look  beautiful.  I sell  none  but fine  Oregon  points,  having 
no  ordinary  ones  in  stock.  Price  of  a very  small,  a delicate  one, 
well  mounted  on  gold  pin,  $3.00.  Large  one,  delicately  chipped 
on  gold  pin  $3.00.  Unmounted  fine,  $1.00  each. 

I have  many  flint  knives  and  can  furnish  any  variety  you 
wish.  Prices.  40  cents  to  $2.00.  Have  some  double-edged 
knives  which  can  not  be  beaten  in  perfection  or  finish.  Draw- 
ings for  stamp. 


Axe. — Price  $2.00,  postpaid. 


The  above  illustration  is  a good  one  of  the  “allthe-way 
around  grooved  axe.”  These  axes  are  found  all  over  the  coun- 
try, most  of  them  being  larger  than  the  one  figured  here.  This 
is  the  rare  form,  the  common  form  being  the  one  that  has  the 
groove  three-fourths  of  the  way  around  and  having  a flat  back. 
Sometimes  this  back  is  slightly  hollowed  so  that  a wedge  could 
be  driven  down  between  the  fastenings  and  the  axe  and  the  head 
thus  tightened  and  securely  fastened  to  the  handle.  In  other 
three  cornered  or  flat  back  axes  the  top  has  been  used  as  a 
hammer,  and  is  rounded  for  that  purpose.  The  axes  having  the 
groove  all  the  way  around  are  usually  small.  Ones  the  size  of 
the  drawing,  I sell  and  send  postpaid  for  $ 2.00  each.  A flat 
back  axe  this  size  is  worth  $1.75  and  is  sent  postpaid. 
Larger  and  finer  ones  are  sent  by  express  and  are  worth  (either 
flat  or  all  round  groove)  $3.00  each.  A $3.00  axe  can  not  be 
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beaten  any  where.  The  reason  prices  are  high  on  axes  is  this, 
that  collectors  in  New  York  City  have  been  buying  all  through 
the  West  and  have  bought  nearly  all  the  grooved  axes  up.  The 
farmers  think  a great  deal  of  a grooved  axe  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  one  any  more  at  any  price. 

The  small  axes  were  used  (it  is  supposed)  as  tomahawks. 
As  they  are  light  and  usually  sharp  they  could  be  very  easily 
carried  on  a long  march  against  a foe  and  used  with  terrible 
effect.  Most  archaeologists  do  not  think  the  larger  axes  were 
used  as  weapons  but  they  were  used  in  cutting  down  trees,  in 
making  canoes,  and  in  many  other  ways  made  useful.  An  axe 
weighing  over  ten  pounds  is  very  rare. 


CELTS. 

Celts  are  found  on  the  sites  of  Indian  villiages  and  often 
in  mounds.  They  present  a variety  of  sizes  and  makes ! 
Scarcely  any  two  of  them  are  alike.  One  having  a flat,  even  back 
and  a raised  front  with  a sharp  cutting  edge,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  cutting  and  skinning  deer  and  other  game  The 
common  celt  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  making  canoes, 
cleaning  hides,  and  for  general  purposes  about  the  Indians 
wigwam. 

There  is  a long  and  slim  celt  not  unlike  a chisel  that  has  a 
well  defined  cutting  edge.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  this  celt 
was  lashed  to  a stick  and  used  as  a tomahawk  One  end  being 
wider  than  the  other  a downward  blow  would  only  serve  to 
tighten  the  fastnings  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  celt 
becoming  detached  from  the  handle  We  have  found  celts  in 
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many  of  the  Ohio  mounds.  I have  three  celts  in  my  cabinet 
that  were  taken  from  a small  mound  in  Licking  county,  Ohio, 
and  are  very  perfect.  One  of  them,  by  its  shape,  I judge,  was 
used  in  the  manner  indicated  above.  Many  small  celts  are 
found  along  streams  and  may  have  been  used  to  clean  or  scale 
fish. 

I sell  celts  very  cheap  and  therefore  am  compelled  to  send 
them  by  express.  I can  mail  them  however  upon  receipt  of  io 
cents  additional  to  the  price. 

Common  celts  35  cents  each,  or  4 for  $1.00. 

Fine  celts  large,  75  cents  each  or  2 for  $1.00. 

Celts  that  were  used  as  heads  of  tomahawks,  75  cents  each. 

Celts  found  in  mounds,  very  fine , $1.00. 

SLATE  AND  STONE  ORNAMENTS.— DISCODIAL 
STONES,  BANNER  STONS,  ETC. 

Ornaments  present  such  a variety  of  manufacture  and  such 
a multitude  of  shapes,  that  to  give  an  illustration  would  be  next 
to  impossible,  for  if  any  one  should  want  a relic  like  the  illus- 
tration I might  not  have  but  one  or  two  in  stock.  So  I have 
prepared  drawings  of  10  of  my  best  ones  and  will  send  these  to 
any  one  wishing  to  buy  or  examine. 

Nearly  all  ornaments  are  made  of  slate,  Those  of  stone 
are  very  rare.  Banded  slate  is  the  universal  material.  Where 
banded  slate  does  not  abound  blue  or  light  grey  slate  has  been 
used. 

I have  mound  ornaments  and  field  ornaments.  Ornaments 
with  one  and  ornaments  with  a dozen  perforations,  I have  orna- 
ments of  steatite  and  sandstone.  Prices  range  from  50  cents  to 
$S  .00.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  a stamp  and  receive  drawings  of 
some  of  these  scarce  relics. 

Discodial  stones  are  generally  found  in  mounds,  although 
many  are  found  in  fields.  They  are  circular  in  form  and  have 
depressions  on  both  sides.  The  average  breadth  is  2 inches, 
and  1 inch  in  thickness.  Larger  ones  than  this  are  hard  to  find. 
Schoolcraft  in  his  valuable  works  on  Indians  claims  that  the 
largest  of  these  discodial  stones  were  used  by  the  ancient  In- 
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dians  in  playing  a game.  The  grass  for  some  little  distance 
around  a certain  spot  was  pulled  up  and  the  ground  beaten 
hard  and  even.  In  the  center  of  this  bit  of  ground,  a small 
stake  was  driven.  The  participants  of  this  game  stripped  them- 
selves naked  and  each  took  a long  light  shaft  not  unlike  a lance 
which  was  headed  with  a flint  point.  Some  of  these  large  dis- 
codial  stones  were  taken  and  one  of  them  rolled  on  its  edge 
toward  that  stake  in  the  center  of  the  ground.  Each  Indian  ran 
after  it  and  thrust  his  lance  at  it  trying  to  strike  the  stone  in  the 
center  and  thus  turn  it  over  on  its  side.  If  he  did  this  he  gained 
one  point.  If  he  failed  he  lost  one.  “A  dozen  or  more  of  them 
would  run  naked  in  the  broiling  hot  summers  sun  all  day  while 
the  rest  sat  down  and  looked  on  or  gambled  upon  the  result  of 
this  monotious  game.  No  white  man  could  ever  have  the 
patience  or  endurance  to  join  in  this  game  with  them. 

There  are  many  peculiar  stones  designed  for  a purpose 
found  in  mounds  and  on  fields  that  we  might  term  discodial, 
because  we  have  no  idea  what  they  were  used  for.  The  boat- 
shaped implements,  pick-shaped  stones  and  bird-shaped  stones 
might  be  classed  as  discodials. 

Discodials  being  rare  bring  a good  price.  I have  sold 
many  of  the  small  ones  at  $ 2.00  each.  I now  am  enabled  to 
put  the  price  down  to  $1.50  for  the  small  and  $3.00  for  the 
largest  ones.  This  price  includes  postage. 

Banner  or  butterfly  shaped  implements  are  made  of  slate 
and  are  very  scarce.  They  are  alike  in  general  outlines  and 
having  been  once  seen  the  collector  needs  no  description  to  tell 
him  what  is  a “banner  stone.”  They  are  shaped  a good  deal 
like  a butterfly  with  wings  outspread  and  are  always  perforated 
through  the  center  with  a large  hole.  Very  few  collectors  have 
this  style  of  banner  stones  and  a fine  one  can  very  readily  be 
sold  for  $10.00.  Ones  three  inches  across  are  worth  $5.00,  one 
four  inches  or  over,  $10.00.  Tabless  of  slate  are  very  rare.  I 
have  a few  about  four  inches  long  for  sale  and  will  give  special 
prices  upon  application. 

The  best  way  for  parties  wishing  discodials  or  banner  stones 
would  be  for  them  to  write  for  particulars,  for  as  I said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  No  two  slate  relics  are  alike. 
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SLATE  TUBES. 

Perfect  tubes  well  perforated  and  polished  are  very  hard  in- 
deed to  find.  I know  of  and  have  seen  many  large  collections 
of  Ancient  Indian  relics  in  this  State  and  others,  but  in  all  those 
collections  put  together  you  could  not  have  picked  out  seventy- 
five  fine  and  perfect  slate  tubes  well  drilled. 

These  tubes  will  break  easily,  the  drilling  is  very  difficult 
and  the  Indian  found  it  very  hard  for  him  to  make  one  of  them. 
Perhaps  the  perforation  called  for  the  most  skill.  In  a tube  an 
inch  in  length  the  perforation  is  quite  large,  sometimes  larger 
than  in  the  longer  ones.  I have  often  seen  a tube  four  inches 
in  length  have  a perforation  scarcely  yi  of  an  inch  in  width 
and  one  i X inches  long  would  have  a perforation  y2  an  inch  in 
width. 

The  small  and  short  tubes  are  often  flattened  on  one  side 
and  rounded  on  the  other.  Some  times  they  are  egg-shaped 
Banded  or  blue  slate  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  material 
out  of  which  they  were  made.  I have  seen  one  or  two  tubes  of 
steatite  and  one  of  sandstone  but  none  of  other  material.  Some 
of  the  largest  tubes  are  drilled  from  both  ends,  but  the  drilling 
is  done  so  nicely  that  you  could  not  detect  the  difference.  In  the 
small  tubes,  I think  the  drillings  are  made  from  one  side. 

“ How  were  these  perforations  or  drillings  made  ?”  is  often 
asked.  Hon.  Chas.  Rau,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  thinks  an 
arrow  headed  with  a flint  drill,  or  a stick  with  a hardened  point 
and  plenty  of  sand  and  water  was  all  that  was  required  to  make 
the  perforation.  The  stick  was  turned  rapidly  in  the  hands  and 
water  and  sand  placed  in  the  cavity  made  and  thus  the  drilling 
proceeded  very  rapidly.  The  Japanese  use  the  same  method  to 
drill  holes  at  the  present  day.  A bow  string  may  have  been 
wound  around  the  stick  once  and  the  bow  drawn  back  and 
forth,  this  would  have  given  more  of  a rapid  motion  to  the  drill. 
The  drilled  tubes  are  occasionally  found  in  mounds.  I remem- 
ber a mound  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  where  there  were  four 
slate  tubes  found  with  a decayed  skeleton  and  none  of  these 
tubes  were  less  than  four  inches  in  length. 
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No  one  knows  what  tubes  were  used  for,  although  various 
theories  have  been  advanced  none  have  been  proven. 

The  following  schedule  of  prices  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  tubes : 

One  inch  tube  well  drilled,  $1.50. 

Two  inch  tube  well  drilled,  $2.00. 

Three  inch  tube  well  drilled,  $3.50. 

Four  inch  tube  well  drilled,  $5.00. 


Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 


HAMMER  STONE. 

The  above  cut  is  a fair  representation  of  the  average  ham- 
mer stone.  These  hammers  are  ungrooved  and  are  found  on 
the  sites  of  Indian  villages  together  with  many  other  relics  as 
have  been  mentioned  under  “ Flint  Implements.” 

In  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  these  hammer  stones  are 
most  numerous.  Sometimes  they  have  depressions  on  both 
sides  (in  the  center)  made  by  constant  hammering.  Again  they 
have  a depression  on  one  side.  Some  times  they  have  been 
hammered  on  both  edges.  There  is  a great  variety  of  stone 
hammers  and  they  have  been  put  to  a multitude  of  uses.  Per- 
haps the  one  figured  above  is  the  best  of  any  found.  Ones  like 
the  cut  I sell  post  paid  for  $1.00.  Poorer  ones  for  7 5 cents. 
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Grooved  stone  hammers  are  worth  $2.00  by  mail,  post  paid. 
They  make  a very  nice  appearance  when  shelved  with  axes. 
Sometimes  these  grooved  stone  hammers  have  two  grooves,  and 
were  used  on  both  ends,  the  second  groove  being  from  top  to 
bottom  instead  of  around  the  center. 


HEMATITE  IMPLEMENTS. 

Hematites  set  in  War  Club. 

There  is  a great  demand  for  hematite  implements  j ust  at 
present.  Collectors  are  beginning  to  realize  how  valuable  they 
are  and  how  nice  they  look  in  a cabinet.  Hematites  as  the 
name  implies  are  implements  made  of  iron  ore  and  include 
celts,  heads  to  war  clubs,  ornaments  (rare)  and  plumb  bobs. 

As  they  are  so  much  harder  than  ordinary  stone  the  Indian 
soon  found  that  in  them  he  had  a much  better  tool  than  one 
made  from  a stone.  Its  edge  was  better  and  sharper.  But  he 
found  hematite  very  hard  to  work,  and,  with  his  poor  flint  tools 
it  was  a wonder  that  he  could  work  it  at  all. 

The  most  of  the  hematite  celts  found  are  small,  as  the  Indians 
could  not  get  the  ore  in  large  pieces. 

I have  but  a few  of  the  hematite  implements  as  they  are 
hard  to  find  and  those  having  them  do  not  care  to  sell.  The 
above  cut  shows  how  the  hematites  were  mounted  in  a war  club. 
The  small  and  softest  pieces  of  hematite  are  supposed  to  have 
been  used  by  the  aborigines  to  make  war  paint  as  when  mixed 
with  water  and  rubbed  hard  a red  paint  can  be  obtained.  As 
hematite  powdered  and  used  as  paint  has  been  found  in  graves 
at  Fort  Ancient  this  supposition  can  now  be  classed  as  a FACT. 

Large  hematite  celts  over  1 inches  long  are  rare  and  I 
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sell  such  at  $2.00;  small  ones,  perfect,  at  $1. 00,  and  the  small 
celts  with  sharp  edges  which  were  used  in  the  war  club  head  at 
50  cents  each.  I have  a few  plumb  bobs  aud  weights  made  of 
hematite  which  I will  send  post-paid  for  $1.00  each. 


Price,  $1.50  by  Express 


PESTLES. 

I have  many  pestles  of  all  kinds.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
pestles.  One  long,  and  tapering  at  both  ends  which  could  be 
used  at  either  end,  one  short  and  thick  with  one  end  flattened 
and  one  long  and  slim  kind  with  a well  defined  and  broad, 
flattened  end  for  grinding.  More  pestles  are  found  in  the 
southern  part  ot  this  Jstate  than  anywhere  else;  they  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  valleys  of  the  Scioto,  Miamis  and  Muskingum; 
or  in  other  words,  where  the  Indians  lived  in  largest  numbers, 
and  where  they  raised  com  in  large  quantities  in  those  fertile 
river  bottoms. 

We  find  very  few  mortars  there  and  they  are  but  rarely 
found  save  in  the  south.  The  Indians  did  not  grind  the  corn  in 
mortars  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  in  a hollowed  log,  or  on  a flat 
stone.  I have  pestles  from  the  celebrated  Indian  village,  Old 
Chillicothe,  on  the  Scioto,  which  were  plowed  up  there  not  long 
ago;  they  are  all  fine  ones  and  I will  sell  (sending  by  express) 
at  the  following  prices  : 
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Four  inch  high  pestle,  perfect,  with  good  grindingsurface,$i.5o 
Five  do  do  do  do  do  2.00 

Seven  do  do  do  do  do  3.00 

15  inch,  long  tapered  and  rounded  at  both  ends(Muller)$  10.00 
POTTERY  AND  PIPES. 
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Pottery  is  very  rare  and  very  valuable.  There  is  hardly, 
a collector  that  has  pottery  for  sale;  you  can  buy  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  mqeern  and  worthless  Pueblo  pottery  and  pottery 
made  by  the  Digger  Indians  for  a comparatively  small  sum ; 
they  make  it  to  sell  and  never  use  it.  But  real  genuine  bone 
fide  Missouri  mound  pottery  and  Tennessee  Grave  pottery 
cannot  be  had  for  love  or  money.  I have  over  forty-five  pieces 
of  Missouri  mound  pottery  in  my  private  collection,  but  would 
not  care  to  sell  any  of  it  unless  I can  get  my  price.  I have 
cabinet  size  photographs  of  it,  however,  and  will  send  one  of 
these  photos  (each  card  has  two  pieces  figured  upon  it)  to  any 
address  for  twenty-five  cents.  There  are  twenty  pieces  figured 
covering  ten  cards ; price  for  a full  set,  $2.00.  This  pottery 
comprises  human  figures,  idols,  birds,  fishes,  turtles,  pigs,  (rare) 
and  grotesque  human  bowls.  The  collection  is  very  perfect  there 
being  not  a flaw  in  any  one  of  the  pieces.  Every  person  should 
have  a set  of  these  photos,  as  they  show  just  what  the  pottery  is. 

I have  some  fine  bowls  and  bottles  dug  up  in  Tennesse 
graves  which  I will  sell  at  a low  figure,  considering  the  price  I 
paid  for  them.  Perfect  bottles  $5. 00, (by  express).  Slightly  dam- 
aged bottles,  $4.00.  Fish  bowl,  $10.00.  Bird  bowl,  $io.oc 
Dish,  $6.oo;  all  sent  by  express,  securely  boxed,  charges  paid. 

For  further  particulars  or  drawings  write  me,  enclosing 
stamp. 

The  cut  of  a pipe  given  above  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  a 
valuable  Mound  Builder  pipe.  This  pipe  is  not  for  sale.  It 
was  found  by  an  old  slave,  thirty  six  years  ago  in  a small  mound 
at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Lookout  mountain  of  Tenn.  I am  safe 
in  saying  that  there  is  not  a Mound  Builder  pipe  of  its  size  (the 
cut  is  one-third  the  natural  size)  and  finish  in  the  world;  I value 
it  very  highly  and  have  refused  an  offer  of  $45.00  for  it. 

I have  many  smaller  pipes  for  sale  at  various  prices,  and 
will  be  glad  to  send  drawings  and  prices  to  any  one  wishing  to 
buy. 
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This  fine  collection  sent  express  paid  for  $5.00. 

An  all  round  grooved  axe,  perfect  and  five  inches  long. 

A fine  celt  four  inches  in  length. 

Three  fine  triangular  war  points. 

One  serrated  arrowhead. 

One  flint  drill. 

One  fine  pestle  from  the  great  Indian  village  “ Chillicothe.” 

A flint  scraper  with  curved  edge. 

A flint  knife  three  inches  in  length. 

A large  fragment  of  ancient  Indian  skull  from  a grave. 

NOTICE. 

Quite  a lot  of  bone  awls,  beads,  pottery,  deer  horns,  bear 
teeth  wolf  teeth,  human  teeth  perforated,  mussell  shells  made 
into  hoes,  etc.,  that  were  dug  up  in  graves  near  Fort  Ancient  for 
sale  at  a very  low  price. 

Shell  beads  from  Florida  shell  heaps,  scrapers  large  as  a 
man’s  hand  made  from  oyster  shells  with  places  cut  for  the 
fingers,  and  many  “shell  heap  relics”  for  sale  at  original  cost. 

Five  hundred  pounds  of  minerals  and  fossils  from  near 
Mazon  Creek,  111.,  for  sale.  Will  ship  them  by  freight,  well 
boxed,  for  $20.00. 

Horned  toads,  fish,  snakes,  bugs,  beetles,  scorpions,  etc., 
preserved  in  alcohol  in  neat  bottles,  sealed  up  air-tight,  to 
exchange  or  sell. 

W.  K.  MOOREHEAD, 

• Xenia,  Ohio. 


DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  ARROW  HEADS. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


W.  K.  MOOREHEAD,  - - - XENIA,  OHIO. 


